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lust The Shape of Things 


{APE OF THINGS 221 





LHE TRUE VOICE OF FRANCE RANG OUT LIKE 
RIALS a bell in the courageous letter addressed to Marshal 
Speech by Freda Kirchu 224 Pétain by MM. Edouard Herriot and Jules Jeanneney 


Tax Bill 225 The immediate object of these two distinguished elder 


of the Weild.. 226 statesmen, one pt ident of the Chamber of De} uties, 

the other of the Senate, was to protest against a Vichy 

CLES lect lism vg the bur of both houses of Parlta 
ruch Report dy I. F. Stone 227 ment and thus severing the last thread of parliamentary 
Solomons Campaign by Donald W. Mitchell 229 government in France. This action, as the Ietter points 


Why Cripps Failed—I. by Louis Fischer 230 out, was in direct violation of Pétain’s undertaking in 
Nowhere and Japan 4y Richard H. Rovere 234 July, 1940, when in return for a vote of full powers 
Magazines Are Loud } , William H. Jordy 235 by the National Assembly h promised that th cham- 
Everybody's Business 6) Keiti Shatchinne 237 bers would not b suppress 1. The force of the protest 

-8 .,. Wind , 138 however, does not d pe nd on this constitutional point 
- alone, for Herriot and Jeannency scized the opportunity 
e OKS AND THE ARTS to pen a general indictment of the Vichy regime. “You 


M ry: Western Imagination in the Making have,” they wrote, “substituted unlimited dictatorship 


| Irwin Edman 239 for guaranties that all civilized nations grant to accused 


em of Sovereignty by Reinhold Niebuhr 240 persons. You have reestablished /ettres de cachet.... We 
rom the Near East by Ralph Bates 241 cannot clearly see your aims, but if, despite your solemn 


rfp Nicolas by Frank Jone 242 engagements, you intend to deprive the nation of the 
Novels by Diana Trilling 243 right to decide for itself frecly its definite regime, or if 

Front by Donald W’. Mitchell 244 without authorization of Parliament you try to draw 

a France into war against our allies. which you yourself 
ly =... 246 leclared ‘honor forbids,’ we by this letter protest in ad- 
vance in the name of national sovereignty.” We are glad 
ERS TO THE EDITORS 24/ to note that Mr. Hull, in praising this letter and com- 

t menting on its significance, said that the United States 
——— ae Editor and Publisher government was naturally gratified to be associated with 
patriotic Frenchmen who had the courage to proclaim all 
h Republic. We 


in only hope this means that. in future, our State D 


rights and liberties of the great Fren 


Board of Contributing Editors THE HERRIOT LETTER PROVIDES A MOST 


i i . ONATH ANII . OUI ( timel 


; , ane . elie , mely antidote to Laval nstant cfrorts to porson the 

} EINHOLD NIEBUHR- * J. ALVAREZ 1 ) | 

hearts of the French people against America and Britain. 
iii Advertising Manager id - we. 


pees NARI EP AON This clearly was the real purpose of his two protests to 


Washington. Speaking of the Flying Fortress attacks on 


< 


Pen as tei oe tices Grok tk aed ake en oe tc touen, the Vichy Chief of Government remarked sourly: 


‘Americans could choose another battlefield if they want 


inswer to Vichy’s cries of innocence an 


ment against any further delay in securi: 


ol o! Mada rascar, 


IN THE COURSE OF HIS REPORT 
House of Commons Prime Minister Churcl 
the one real revelation about his conversations 
war clfort. As we are hardly surprised to learn, the S 
nevitably — said very bluntly that he did not think the RB 
Americans had done enough to “take the \ 
Russians, who for two summers now hav 
standing the major part of Germany's arm« 
was difficult,’’ Mr. Churchill remarked alm 
German sia ically, ‘‘to make the Russians comprehend th 


indignation and led to oft ocean transport ... It was difficult to « 


c church. Now Vichy has the different characteristics of the war « 
hich all men between the various countries, but I am sure we made 
unmarried women be feel confidence in our loyal and sincere r¢ 
show that they have to their aid as quickly as possible.” The Pr 
government will judge is usefu went on to speak of Stalin in the most flatt 
Nothing its said in the official text abo ut this tribute seems to have been re 


. } S es ' mt ss mth } . . - 
rs abroad, Dut a commentary puDis! enthusiasm in Moscow, which is surfeited 


lares bluntly that it 1s and impatiently looking for deeds. Meanwhil 
second front still somewhere around the 

Russians continue their tenacious resistat 

Stalingrad the Nazis are still gaining grout 

yard, with every advance paid for in heavy | 

if the Red Army is finally compelled to yield 

AFTER THE CAPTURE OF DIEGO SUAREZ, THE its magnificent defense will not have been in 
at the northern tip of Madagasc ar, four months long check before Stalingrad has upset the 


” 


British made no move to complete their oc 1pa- table, and already the German High Comma: 


land. It is now clear tl ) 


lat during this peri ing its thoughts to winter, making preparations 
raged in painstaking negotiations with it hopes to avoid the costly errors of last year's 

ointed governor of the colony, hoping to Three leading Nazi generals have been assign 
it which would leave him in control of of preparing a strong fortified line, of organiz 

rnal affairs | f at he was willing and able port, and of gathering the necessary stores, 
rive guaranties ag se by the Axis. The official warm clothing. Intensified air attacks on Gern 
ment issued in London on September 10 declares lines should add apprecial 


! rn a 
been prove 1 that these requirements will not out these tasks. 


ly to the difficulty o! 


; + 
cful means. Consequ ntly, with the full 
rt of Washington, British forces THE JAPANESE HAVE BEEN SUSPICIOUSL' 


? 
Lal 


idings on the quict during the past week on all of their mat 


except in New Guinea and the Solomon Island 


| 


of Port Moresby they demonstrated anew thx 


1 
| 


the use of infiltration tactics by outflanking 


troops in the Owen Stanley Mountain region and 


ing to within forty miles of the important New ‘ 
base. This success has been, in a limited way, 
greater demonstration of Japanese skill than 
fighting on the Malay Peninsula, because, in co! 


Channel, which runs b the carlier fighting, the Japanese have had to 


mainland and forms part of vith overwhelming United Nations air superiorit 


I 
tppearance of the Solomons their success has been more restr! 


to Egypt. The 


1,000 miles navy admits that some Japanese troops have b 


nt at night to reinforce the remnants still holding 





1 Congress may 


FBI's damning e 


rampant 
borders of G 
mwwers on the 
tigated by Dies, ts 
cording to Kenneth Crawford, writing 
FBI ts not only asking 
latant fascists while 
ent employee 5 Ww exoncrated: it 1S a gettin; the unive rsity 
choice was clea 
ird to th 
Martin 


XESS HAS MADE A BAD START ON ITS 


’ 1, - ] ~~ . . 
nflation legislation, and there is grave doubt 


Mt 
tion has be Iniro- IS | ] ; ad W would: I unning & i} poveri 
' J 1 ’” 1 
concerned, rougniy rt oa ] Oo yet things as , citner Arnall 
| 


Mr. Roosevelt in his I prererred te Talma ve, Dul this is surely a new low 


| ; v 





. Taken 
Stafford Cripps duris 


Ch 111 ¢ ah ill f Speech wn * ee " sche sae They a be ‘de plot 


1 


7. + > rors > har 4 
not be shrugged aside. They exist as m 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY me 
HEN urchill’s speecl ndi 1S lia as directly as did native disaffection in B 
Malaya—and with more disastrous consequ 
India needs to be won, not whipped and 
sullen acquiescence. But Churchill has veto 
attempt to win India. And his speech was 
even the frankness and blunt honesty for wh 


ren it is n dealis noted disappear when the imperialist begins t 


fore Munich, Britain has made Churchill said, for instance, that “the good 
d Ameri is aped it Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected by the Indian ¢ 
traying penly a cing Party.’ Louis Fischer's article in this issue rf 
iin fell becau tal i fact, which the Prime Minister conveniently for 
every single party in India rejected the Cripps ps 
But it is the Congress Party that has launched 
disobedience campaign; and it is against 
Churchill has declared war. Again, he says, ‘Out 
party, and fundamentally opposed to it, are th 
000 Moslems in British India who have their 1 
self-expression. .. ."” The dispatches reported 


” 


a member interjected ‘nonsense’ ”’; it 
ruption. Many thousands of Moslems 
Coner ty, W ( resident 1s 


lem Le Aru Will | ses the Conerc > 





The Senate Tax bill 


"HI 


neasures of repression. 
authorities to stand by while 
legraph lines are destroyed. 
force. But one may ask why 
th Gandhi 
} 


interview before launching civil disobedience. between incomes and t din st 


when he asked amount 

Ippty 
n now, they could, if they were willing, hold sumers’ goods h j xemption and its 
ind of reconciliation to the Indian leaders with of operatic 


1 1 1 “ee | rt} ] if I , ( “ j ge] 1 
itimate ly, th y will have to come to terms. They Neverthel« », Al ‘ ( ix DM IS C iareety nores t 


1 


offer new negotiations looking toward a national all Important principl i capacity to pay A 5 per cct 


uty government in return for an ending of disorder tax on a man with a $1,000,000 income cannot be consi: 


i 
er 


vil disobedience. That they will do so is not to be ered equivalent to a 5 per cent tax a man earning 


1. The speech of Winston Churchill, with its will- $2,000 a year. There can | 
implifications and its reliance on force to resolve a tax” repr 


C SOC tal- politic il conflict, clearly announces that no burden of p 


hange of policy is contemplated. He promises the Vice- income groups 
the full backing of the British government. He mint- upon to go without 
dangers involved in Indian disaffection. Such a hat the Senate Finan 
makes it extremely difficult for the President of 
1 States to intervene further and all but dooms 
perate efforts of Indian moderates to find some 
ila of conciliation. 


Fis her S r mark il le 


ctory interim 
remained 
vn and the neg 


tory when « 
4 





Sume tO assess 
Doubtless, in Britain 


people bent on national suicide in the inte 


class. The Blackpool CO 


1 
however, wi 


| 


British 


| ted rc solution 


i 


l , whi h declared that 
where, and h 


ow a European front 


tary leaders al 


ad 


] orkers of the a orld— 
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The Baruch Report 


BY I. 


Washington 
, 


UCH can be learned from the 
kK} 


1 
f t \f , } 
syntnet rubpi 


ind Bone commit- 


‘ , 
is point of view, while the re port 
blo st 
. tly, 
exactly 
, 
) 
du Pon 


ntormative w 


he farm leaves the 


in the 


here it should have 


the technical questions of the 


Presumably Conant was put 


is a chemist; Compton because 


ee 


ding scientific s hool, with the 


Any 
have thought up the idea of 


I 
on tires. Any 


ive given us the Baruch report's chatty discussion 


corner-store states 


ld a thirty-five-mile 


) save wear garage mechank 


st way to park a car. Any good hotel detective 


i 


have told us that we ought to hire “additional 


rds” for rubber stockpiles. We didn't need two 


A pUdl 
] 


sresidents and twenty-five 


4 


“€ x pe rts,” kept dis- 
tell 


did we need them to tell us that prioritic ; 


sus} iciously anonymous, to us these 


yadly, that there ought to be more facilities 
laiming s rap rubber, and that we ought to plant 
ibber-bearing guayule. None of that is news. 
Baruch board was set up because Congress had 
1 and the President had vetoed a bill for a separate 
to make rubber from farm products in the shap« 
rain alcohol and butylene glycol. The board was 
ed to tell us whether rubber from alcohol was a 
dream born of prairie surpluses and the romanti 
imagination or a scientific reality. This ts a subject 
Standard Oil crowd would rather not discuss. It is a 
t the Baruch report did its best to avoid. Of the 
ort's seventy-three pages, only sixteen are devoted to 


ynthetic-rubber program. Of these sixteen, less than 


lr. 


STONE 


1 
} 


Overy that 


information on 


{ 


DI = 
} ¢ 


One 


Hill, 


Cor, oration 


and George 
Defense Supply 


Aa 


Baruch re 


processes that they are based on grain alcol 


x : 
WOUIK 


from the ort’s d« scription of 


etroleum, much less that the Soviets chos« 
' ! 


T 
I 
rubber from alcohol after an exhaustive 


both raw materials. 


“Every effort,” the Baruch report says, “o 
made to obtain this information.” What good will it do 


us when we get it? The men who rejected it in February 


will still hold the purse-strings of the rubbi 


f program. 


sort recommends th appoint 


ment of a Rubber Administrator to centralize responsi 


For while the Baruch re} 


c 1 
} 


for the program, it leaves Jesse Jones and his men 


in charge of the financing. This means that authority 


will continue to be divided, that the new administrator 


may be as powerless as the highly publi ized “rubber 


czar” who preceded him at the WPB 
Baruch 


There 


In any case, the report 1¢ the synthetic 


frozen. would b possibility of 
if Jones and Clayton 


to the farm blo - 


program 
using the Soviet formula even 


iging so} 
< < rf 


changed their minds. As a gru 


the report recommends that a miserly 30,000 tons be 


obtained from new grain pro a 1,100,000- 
ton program This allocation is to be kept on ice for six 
the Rubber 


rubber and the 


months, after which it may b 


“if the needs for hetic 


}, 


| 
DAalance, 


Administrator 


syn 


production program are in whatever that 
means. If not, the administrator may choose between 
the Polish process and the butylene glycol developed 
by the Department of Agriculture at Peoria. Presumably 
the Russian method would be a third alternative for this 
puny allocation. 

Our ignorance of the Russian processes is not the 
result of Soviet secretiveness. It does not differ from our 





The NA LION 


Houdry process, of what Standard Oil , at the Nazis were extremely anxious to 


vent of butyl in this country. The adv 


| 


f the tire-making possibilities of 


lollar-a-year chemis rom the UTS the war effort 1s 1t lisadvantage to Stan 


the raw material so pl 


a third the price of buna—that 
e controlled if the patents and the know 
f Standard Oil's hands. So we are to 1 
yl as compared with 71 
Baruch report 
tons of buna on top of 
divide the program more 
buna program itself 


Lhe re are four 


Within the 
sided planning 
making the butadiene. Here, again, 
which seems to have the most experience it 
butadiene is given a small portion of the 
Phillips Petroleum, Goodrich’s partner in tl 
and marketing of America’s first synthetic tir 
one-step process for making butadi 
in natural gas. It has contracts for 50,000 tons 
liene. Houdry, with a similar one-step pro 


the program so that the butane, managed by the skin of its teeth to 
ill not affect too large a part tons. The largest allocation in the petrol 
The WPB, Jesse Jones, and the interests 283,000 tons, goes to Standard, which has a 
instea st of our still to be tested process for making butadie: 
butylene. Unlike butane, butylene can only be 
by cracking processes, and it is needed for av 
This possibility of a conflict was one of the 
tant technical questions the Baruch report 
answered; it weasled and dodged instead. “It is « 
clusion,” the report says, “that while the possibi 
rubber conflict between the two programs does exist, it 1 
to develop become serious if .. .” There are big “ifs” 
Why take chances? Why not divide allocation 
under the butadiene processes more evenly? 
We ought to try several grain processes in 
invented buna, and Standard does not diene program instead of concentrating on the 
to make it. I. G. Farben, after stalling some four-step Carbon and Carbide process, On Vv 


ndard for years, finally handed the patents over but are depending for 242,000 tons. We ought to try! 
hem from being seized by the Alien ish process, the Russian, butylene glycol, and but 
ian. I. G. never gave Standard the know- hol; the last makes a purer butylene than petrole 
ndard has another synthetic rubber, butyl. is not possible until we loosen the grip of the 
nted butyl and knows how to make it. chemical trusts from the synthetic-rubber prograi 


would propose that we Baruch report moves in the other direction when 
pro} | 


rs to have us con gests that all butadiene processes be passed on 


1 | roduction of Office of Petroleum Coordinator: this office has a 


case Of oil-trust dollar-a-yearitis than the WPB 
present program can still be changed; much of it 1 
on paper. The Baruch report admits that some of 
plants have not even been started. There is still tin 
not much time. If we had an independent fighting 
for Rubber Administrator, if we threw open all 
and processes to exploitation, if we gave enter} 
rein, we could lick the rubber problem. Monopol; 


will, 





The Solomons Campaign 
; i 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


mrormation on this ope fa- 
} ; <a a 
rom satisfactory. The British navy has been ly rather weakly 
} ‘ 1 ‘ ] " . P , 1" ic fy 
termed the ‘silent service’; yet Admiralty an were not revealed, but in this type 


6s sound like the procecdings of a press 


action they would normally be large, and we should 
in comparison with the meager in- not be surprised if the navy announces the destruction of 
several warships. The question of whether it is fe asible to 
uinst bases held by land planes 


s 


to the American people by th 

nt. This makes difficult either a true re send a naval expedition ag: 

yn of the Solomons fight or a sane evaluation ¢ has received one more answer, but under conditions so 

rical significance. Yet the Solomons campaign favorable to the attackers that the extrem 
school need not feel dismayed. 

The capture of part of the Solomons is cheering news 


i 


iar interest to Americans, for it represents, 


the t pe ol combined land SCa-alir ope ratio! 


y 
vill be required if Japan is to be dislodged fron 


for several reasons. In the first place, the harbor of 


Tulagi and a completed airfield on Guadalcanal Island 
are of decided value. They bring American naval and air 


positions in the western Pacific. 

rust 7 American convoys with plane, cruiscr, ! 
South Pacific 
later expedi- 


ion, probably operating from New power closer to Japan’s main bases in the 


troyer protect 
bases, scored a complete surprise on the Japa- and may provide valuable springboards for 
northwestern Solomons and New 


tions against either th 
ind Marshall Islands. 


the southeastern Solomons, knocking 
sca] lanes while they were still at Guinea or, more likely, the Gilbert 


rrisons in 
lefending 
Technically th campaign was well conducted, ¢ specially 


and the establishment of beach- 
ea elements under 


aided by American superiority in in the coordination of air, land, and 
power naval command. The fact that the Japanese rather than 
and by the element of surprise. After two 


by an umbrella of protecting air 
ourselves were surprised demonstrates that their intcl- 
American position was r¢ latively secure. In thos« ligence and reconnaissance services are no longer work- 

ing with the precisior peace days and that our own 


Japanese attacked with land-based air pow 
‘ id i roving, IML mp inf, it 18 our first 


Guinea ut these attacks were lessened 


bers and ilso by the speed 
ch the marines established 
ypped up the de fending garrison fract 

pt of Japanese cruisers and destroyers on 
of August 8 to destroy the American transport 


the first fow 

months of the war. If we are now taking the initiat 
vere defended by a similar force, resulted in a it is on but a tiny scale. Since a campaign on the main- 
check for the enemy, who was compelled to re- land of Asia would bi entially military, an Ameri 
though losses may have been fairly equal. The naval offensive through 
; of the fighting have consisted of counter- O mak > Jap postpone an attack on Sib 
lislodge American gar be difficult in the extreme to ex] 


th cific islands is not likely 


by the enemy designed to « | / 
gains anywhere in the Southwest Pacific into a 


from the positions which they had been allowed 
first-class offensive. The shorter lines of attack—and all 


consolidate. With a kind of bullish aggressive 
t are long—lie much farther north. 


h is one of their weakest and their strongest 





Vhy Cripps Failed 
BY LOUIS FISCHER 


I say: You may print my letter but I insist that 
I 


promised you a national government free from t 


fr 


N INDIA, after a while, I sighed aloud for a person 


ments to me on the Indian situation would roy’s veto? Cripps made no such denial. He 
] 


idicted by the next person I met. On one denied Azad’s assertion. The corresponden 


re was complete unanimity: on him and the Congress leaders was accordingly 


: failure of the Cripps mission. by Congress in an unbound pamphlet whi 
fore me. 


+ 


remained a secret outside 

and Sir Stafford Cripps himself contrived to I had the following conversation in New D 
9 ' 1 . + > tre} } , hina mry< ranort ] 
ticle about his missior the British official to whom Cripps reported 

York Times of Aucust 23. 1942. evening during his negotiations with the Ind 
lians in India agreed that the Cripps “I did what I could,” the official said, 

formula for defense. But then they reverted t 
tion of the Viceroy’s rights in relation to 


‘down when Cripps withdrew a prot 


| 
to the Indian leaders that India could 


liate national government. members of the government. 


' , . ' > 1 > +t ic } > y at ofr 
ril J y 1942. two davs after the negotiations Is that the issue on which the negotia 10n 
y P La 
ywwn, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Moslem presi- I asked. 
' . - . re write definitely ” - Heal ry] ic 
the Indian National ¢ ongress Party, who had been Yes, quite definitely, the official replics 
Azad, Nehru, and Rajagopalachari negotia 


alks with Cripps, wrote Cripps a letter 


P - . ° ( rityry >) } 7 - morescs : ’ 1A Foal 
tulated the course of the negotiations. ripps on behalf of Congress. Each one of 
rately gave me an account of the negotiatio: 
with y a as . } 
— coincided with the version of this British of 
d away. You ; . 

June 1, 1942, the New Delhi newspapers 


declaration by Rajagopalachari to the effect that 
inction as a (¢ : ie. : ; ' 
: suddenly left India in a hurry, after it had bec 
Wo » analogous to that of . : é ¢ : 
eR that a satisfactory defense formula could be f: 
i a Li ia 
: : the iftere < arise Tea ine the 
ela ti Rael S Rasen be when differences had arisen regarding the 
‘ ; ‘ ; tyuyee > lice , > Wroan 7, tanal 
that you were surprised that no between the Viceroy and the proposed nationa 
mentioned this important matter, and ment, 

ical course was to have this attached or I said to a very high British military man 
ited with the Dominions’ Office. “Azad, Nehru, and Rajagopalachari have told 1 
[he whole of this picture which you sketched before Cripps offered them a national government not 


us has now been completely shattered by what you told to the Viceroy’s veto. They have put that in 
BR tiade: gusae it terview ; : . : P 
SEEING Gur oss spouses I do not think they would lie and attribute to 


hom ee or statements he never made. 
y to this Charge lat he na a= adel : ; Me ois : 
' oa The military man said: “If € ripps promised 
letter Azad asked ss 
thing he did so without the authority of th« 
this and other corre- : é ’ 
government. 
dated April 11, was a four- ‘ 


“There is a story,” I proceeded, “that after 
discussed the national government with the India 
Thank you for your letter Viceroy ana General Wavell protested to | 

ived in reply to mine of the tenth against it, or London disapproved on its own; 


tion to your releasing the Con rate 


Cripps was then instructed to withdraw 
if correspondence whenever you posal, and he informed the Indians that they 
have to discuss the nature of the government 
a Viceroy.” 
eee ee “The fact is,” the General replied, “that Sir St 
If Azad had lied or distorted Cripps’s promise, would did not have the authority to propose a national 


not have been natural and imperative for Cripps to ment with responsibility.” 
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ar that the old regime 1s 
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empowered to use such now would let loose a civil war. 


ussions proceeded he I asked Nawabzada Liquat Ali Khan, thi secretary ¢ 
our interpretation the Moslem League (a Nawabzada is the son of a nau 
“this undesirable relic and a nawab is a titled big landlord), whether th 
Paid ‘om ee Moslems would join a real national Zove roment. HH 
eel a psi. 5; a said: “Yes, if Pakistan [a separate Moslem domini 

to the Parliament of Great Britain. . . . How can 


5 were granted. Then as a result of such collaboration 
know anything about governing India? How can ‘ 
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Pam a wt to divi ( " ey 
anything but an incompetent and unpopular might decide we did not want to divide India. 


Q 7 ti} | Pork JT r ret ' er 
in a war? ... Sir Stafford has been made a August 17 the New York Times reported a staten 


. We regret greatly the announcement of Sir made by Jinnah in Bombay. After much rich verl 
If the diehard object is ibout what terrible things he would do if the Brit: 

that will not be reached an agreement with Congress at he Hind 
he came down to earth and said “repeatedly,” accords 


to the dispatch, that he was ready to form a provisior 
sor Reginald Cou; land of Oxford University, rovernment of India. “Naturally,” he added, “it wor 
»s's staff in India, published a littl be necessary to obtain the support of all groups includ 


the Congress.” This is direct enough. 
Jinnah would cooperate with Congress inside a natior 
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tween Congress and B is to government. Of course since then Jinnah has seen t 
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over other delegates, would be in 


to control or delay the drafting of the constit 
provinces could unite and draft Congress, furthermore, felt that the right 
1. The British gov- declaration gave to any province not to enter ¢ 
amounted to the vivisection of India, which, ¢ 
“a sin.” India, they maintain, is g 
“unless the leaders of India a compact unit; despite its much-advertised 
il communities agree upo guages and 200 races, it possesses great lingt 
end of tilities,” the cor racial homogencity. Gandhi admits that it woul 
possible to keep the Moslems in an Indian Uni 
really wanted to secede. But as Nehru and Az 


in a triangular interview at Wardha, tl 
before marriage. “If after ten or fift 
Nehru said, “the Moslems or anybody 
to secede from the Indian Union, no or 
them. But to give them the right of secessi 
start would mean that th y wi uld never 
many Moslems would rest 
While welcoming ¢ rip| ss offer of 


, included India’s 


which, Cripps said 
out of the British Commonwealth, 
rejected Cripps s 
on the secession ts 
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the illustrations into the completely. Collzer’s, the Journal, the Com pani 
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yan to contrast every page with the Life speeded its demise. The vignette was quict 


flipped over into a checker- magazines were loud. 


layout 


of thin re There are those who think increased illustratior 


Collier's covers were will bring in another golden age in American 

of color. Collzer’s illustrators tion. It won't come. For the wish to startle leads 1 
» could draw a bold line, splash a vivid good art but to flashy mannerisms. While the W 
| shape, catch an odd angle. Collier's Arthur Browns and John Lagattas, with their 
uccessively blacker and bolder, washes and finicky line, will happily disappear, 
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ie advertising. wrinkles. Today's illustrations stem from the ph 
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The Problem ot Sovereignty 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POWEFI By Guehelme 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $ 
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problem Oo! 
ment light ex ;, one into Roman 
other into re him beyond this 
ular domain 

Revolution as 


is seeking to det 
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two forms of “‘legit 


covernment and the democrat 
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mark of legitimacy 


forms of suffrage that governments 
these forms of legitimacy are driven by the fear of the 
maintain themsel\ by ud and inordinate for 


modern history 1s a struggle between 
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The connotation of the word is extende 
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, 
one hand so tna t becom«¢ relevant not only 


ments bas .eredity but to democratic governme 
well: on the o hand the moral connotation of 
“legitimate } ice to cover not merely len 


governments. The important point is tl 


1S only one 
that uses for 
Survive t consent of the | 
in fear of 1 people and consequently rules by pror 
the people to fear its power. Ferrero’s analysis of this 
circle of fear in tyrannical government is psycholo 
very astute. There are also “pre legitimate governments 
primarily revolutionary ones, which must use inordinate 
until they have established themselves but which intend to 


rule upon the basis of princi ; that wall finally win the 
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ty is completely annulled, leaving, he says, a political 

m. How can we explain such a mystery? The concept 

tice might be of help here. Men may accept even an 

/ government out of habit and tradition; but its in 
5 may pile up conscious and unconscious resentments 

become fully conscious and dynamic the moment 
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a e are indeed mysteries in e phenomena of the 
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ise in not drawing the false conclusion that B ( 
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soundness of Mr. Churchill's d tion that es | x) 
omev hat 8 | { Mr Mi hie ] iv t { h Ory 
is full of blitzkrieg victors who have lost their lo wal 


choice, must not give way to “too 
which we have some power of decision 

But if these were its only merits, “Retreat to Victory” 
would not be worth five or six hours of a sensible mar 
time. It happens, however, that Mr. Michie has seen a great 
deal of the war in the Near East, a region in which censor 
ship has been absolutely ruthless. What Mr. Michie has to 


y about the political and military activities of the United 


Nations in this part of the world forces one to protest on 
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more against the absurdities of imperialism. In the last war 
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the Allies betrayed the Aral 


. *? 

is Lawrence bitterly charged, 
or they ke pt their promises only when violent revolution con 
pelled them to, as in Iraq In this war, therefore, we must 


onstantly dread a ‘‘stab in the back”’ from the peoples on 
pooj 


whose territory we fight. The weakness of the conservative 
outlook is particularly evident in the behavior of the I 


De Gaulle 
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of British ] 
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? f f f cu i lot to « ? the 
I I to | impaign promises of ( f 
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A fel K war material 
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¢; if S ( is the study of communications 
\W ty tir writ if produ ve resources al d in 


er, the a igrees;: therefore, so long as we main 

{ ( lines of on, the odds are with 1 That 
elie to be t nd it would be conclusive if victory 
essar vent by odds. But there are so many other rele- 


vant qu yns to which the author does not give convincing 
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not himself take any part in the second-front-now cam- 
1 A } f f { of the Idwu 1¢ communication 
( n our control it is interesting, but even here the ab- 
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mu for the 10 literature the emanticists’ 
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1 Weltanschauun 
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doubting St 


fe, pre the light of positive immediate 
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A Greck poet and pilgr 
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ven a Pater or Spengler for culture in 
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le any imaginative storm and stress induced 
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State it is mainly concerned with the problem « 


with air raids, only secondarily with conservatio 
ind not at all with h problem ; enemy | 
However, it gives singularly thorough treatm 
pi yblems wh h it does consider and 1 an cle 
to ordinary situat Air-raid wardens 

1 poli ind the ave e citizen are told « 
prin ples underli¢ the t effective use of their t { 
how best to perform needed s ices, Certain ru 
are expected to be memorized by the student. 7 . 
booklet or its equivalent should be in the hands « 
volunteers in such of the larger American cities a 

to aerial attack 

Easily the most readable of these volumes is ‘Ar | 
the People.’ Instead of giving attention to minute fi 
defense it describes the broad and far-reaching char i 
the war effort has already brought and is still brit td 
the United States. Boom towns, priorities, mining ; 
modern housing, and improvement in the machinery of 
duction are only a few of the sul jects treated in what is 1 
much more valuable volume than might appear at first 
The author, a free-lance magazine writer, bases his book upoa L) 


extensive travel and numerous contacts 1n all parts of the 


United States. His comments on army camps and t! 


roundings and on the problems created by placing milliong 

of men in new environments are especially keen. He | § 
that the cleanliness, improved diet, and regular habits eng 

gendered by army life far outweigh increased prostitutiod of 
and other evils. This optimism is typical of the author 
Although Mr. Stevens does not overlook such serious futuré c 
questions as demobilization and the post-war change-over of A 
industry, he is far more impressed by the improvements 1 

Southern agriculture growing out of the war, by the demong ' 
stration of the needlessness of industrial depressions and 
by technological advances. “Arms and the People’ 1s wrtg 


ten in a popul ir style, but it Is by no means superficia 
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They prove 1 worthy of us but find they did all their worrying mtinued government borrowing from 
vit the men of B fo f they will not | on banks was excellent. How absurd it is 
( 1939 that tl lirst lted on how to run the post-war to expect Leon Henderson to stop in- 
LD n landed in Br nthe world flation while the Treasury and the Fed- 
1 to the offensive. It We hear on every le, “What's go eral Reserve cooperate with the com 
1 division to a corps, from ing to happen to us after the war?” ¢ il banks in expanding the nation’s 
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